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TYPES OF ELEMENTARY 
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By SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 


On the Recommended List for Reading Circle Work in North 
Carolina from which superintendents may select books suited to the 
needs and interest of their teachers, this book is listed under the head 


ing, “For Elementary Teachers, Books Especially Recommended.” 


The following annotation is made in regard to Parker's “Types « 
Elementary Teaching ar” Learning”: “This is probably the strongest 
book on the list and should be widely used. It contains many examples 
of methods and devices actually used in progressive elementary schools 


supported by the best educational research.” 
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Volume VIL 


“CHAPEL HILL, N. C., NOVEMBER, 


EDUCATIONAL TEST SERVICE 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH * 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
University of North Carolina 


HE SCHOOL of EDUCATION of the Uni- 

versity of North Carolina, through its Bureau 

of Educational Research, is equipped and ready 
to aid public schools in the evaluation and measure- 
ment of their results. Practically all of the most reli- 
able tests may be purchased from this bureau at the 
same prices the original publishers charge for these 
materials. The fact that the express and parcel post 
charges from Chapel Hill are lower than from New 
York and Illinois makes it possible for Southern school 
systems to obtain a substantial saving in time and cost 
y purchasing tests from the Bureau of Educational 


Research. 


In addition to the shorter time and lower cost, buy- 
ing in Carolina insures the scientific character of the 
tests obtained, for the Bureau selects its materials with 
scrupulous care. Advice and suggestions regarding 
testing programs and the interpretation of results may 
be obtained by any public school official who cares to 
write for it. Ask for suggestions if you are not sure 
from the descriptions which tests would be of greatest 
help in solving your problems. We will tell you 
frankly if there is no test that is satisfactory for your 
purposes. 

The Bureau receives reports from Southern schools 
which use standard tests and undertakes to supply 
from these reports reasonable standards of achieve- 
ment in the various grades and at the different ages. 
Several interesting and valuable experiments are also 
in progress in various parts of North Carolina under 
he general supervision of the Bureau. These research 
hndings aid us in serving your schools. 

Purchasers are requested to order materials by the 

wckage (25 test blanks) or by the hundred, whenever 

ssible. Postage or express charges from Chapel Hill 
the purchaser will be added to the prices quoted in 
he following list. Make all checks payable to the 
Bureau of Educational Research. Bills are payable 
he first day of the month following receipt of the 


materials, Address all communications to the Director 


the Bureau of Educational Research, Box 431. 


Chapel Hill, N. C 


*M. R. Trabue, Director 


TEST MATERIALS DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


ALGEBRA 


Power Tests 
Hotz First-Year Algebra Scales 
Speed Tests 


Rugg-Clark Standarized Tests in First-Year 
Algebra 


ARITHMETIC 


Fundamental Operations 
Power Tests 
Woody Arithmetic Scales, Series B 
Speed Tests 
Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests 
Courtis Standard Research Tests: Arithmetic, 
Series B 
Monroe’s Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic 
Reasoning Problems 
Power Tests 
Buckingham Scale for Problems in Arithmetic 
Stone Reasoning Test 


EpUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT CHARTS 


ENGLISH (See also READING) 


Forms in Composition and Language 
Power Tests 
Briggs English Form Test 
Wilson Language Error Test 


Language Completion 
Power Tests 


Trabue Language Scales 


(uality of Composition 
Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale 
Nassau County Supplement to Hillegas Scale 


Vocabulary 
Power Tests 
Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge 


| 

Adia Viele, Research Assistant 


Frencnu (Vocabulary and Sentence Translation) 
Power Tests 
Henmon French Tests 


GEOGRAPHY 


Knowledge of Places 
Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geography Tests 


HANDWRITING 


Quality of Writing 


Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting 

Freeman Chart for Diagnosing Faults in 
Handwriting 

Thorndike Scale for Handwriting of Children 


History 


Power Tests 


Van Wagenen American History Scales 


LATIN 
Power Tests 
Henmon Latin Tests 
Lohr-Latshaw Latin Form Test 
READING 


Oral Reading 
Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests 


Silent Reading 


Power Tests 


Detroit Group Test of Word Recognition 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale 


Speed Tests 


Burgess Picture Supplement Scale for Measur- 
ing Ability in Silent Reading 

Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test 

Courtis Standard Research Tests: Silent Read- 
ing, No. 2 


ScIENCE 


Bu logy 


Ruch-Cossmann Biology Test 


General Science 


Ruch-Popenoe General Science Test 


SPELLING 


Power Tests 


Buckingham's Extension of the Ayres Spelling 


Scale 
GENERAL AcAapemic ABILITY 
Cole-Vincent Group Intelligence Test for 


School Entrants 
Dearborn Group Tests of Intelligence 
Haggerty Intelligence Examinations 
Mentimeters 


JOURNAL 


Miller Mental Ability Tests 

National Intelligence Tests, Scale A 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Tests 
Terman Group Test cf Mental Ability 


GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Power Tests 


Stanford Achievement Test, Primary 


Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting, Gettysburg 
Edition 
A conveniently arranged set of handwriting specimens care- 
fully graduated on a seale for quality. Standard scores and 
directions printed on the seale. One sheet needed for each 
examiner. Time for testing, 3 minutes; for scoring 25 samp!es, 
30 minutes. Price: 10c. 


Briggs English Form Test 


An excellent diagnostic test of the formal elements in Eng 


lish composition. A sheet containing twenty sentences without 


necessary punctuation, capital letters, ete. One sheet require 
for each pupil tested. Standard scores available. In t 
Time required for giving test, 25 
Price: 80c per 
hundred; 25c per package of 25; sample copy, 5c. Correction 


cards, 5c a set. 


forms, Alpha and Beta. 
minutes; for scoring 25 papers, 45 minutes. 


Buckingham Scale for Problems in Arithmetic 


Test in three folders: Division I for Grades 3 and 4; Div 
ision II for Grades 5 and 6; and Division III for Grades 7 
and 8. 


Problems graduated in difficulty. One folder required 


for each pupil. Standards and directions for scoring print 
on score sheet. Form 1 for first testing; Form 2 for secon 
Time necessary for giving the test, not more than 1 hour; for 
Price: 80c per hundred; 25¢c 


per package of 25; sample set, Sc. 


scoring 25 papers, 25 minutes. 


Buckingham-Ayres Spelling Scale, 
Spelling Tests Selected from 


Test consisting of several equivalent 25-word spelling lis‘: 
graduated in difficulty from easy to hard, and suitable for 
testing pupils from the second grade through the high seh: 
Other lists of the same difficulty in every respect may be select 
from the Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Spelling Sea 
by following directions furnished. One set of directions * 
Excellent list of scores for cor 


Suitable for Grades 3-li. Tin 


quired for each examiner. 
parisons by age and grade 
for giving test, 15 minutes; for scoring 25 papers, 1 ho 


Price: Set of directions and lists, 5c; Scale, 14c. 


Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geography Tests 


An eleven-page booklet containing three forms of a plac« 
geography test for the world and three for the United States 
Seoring instructions and preliminary standard scores print 
on class record sheet. One booklet required for each examine’ 
Time for testing, 20-30 minutes; for marking 25 papers, 
Price: Test booklet with six record sheets, 20; 
Extra record sheets, 144 each. 
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Burgess Picture Supplement Scale for Measuring 
Ability in Silent Reading 


A large sheet containing twenty equally difficult paragraphs 
to be read. A most satisfactory short test of speed in reading. 
Full directions and standards printed on each test blank. Suit- 
able for Grades 3 to 8. One sheet required for each pupil to 
be tested. A number of alternate forms. Time for giving 
test, 10 minutes; for marking 25 test papers, 1 hour. Price: 
$1.25 per hundred; 35c per package of 25; sample copy, 5c. 


Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test 


A sheet containing 30 short paragraphs in each of which is 
one incongruous word to be crossed out by the pupil. Stand 
ards available for Grades 4 to 8. One sheet necessary for 
each person tested. Time required for giving test, 2% min 
utes; for scoring 25 papers, 15 minutes. Price: $2.00 per hun- 
dred; 55c per package of 25; Se each. 


Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests 


An excellent series of speed tests, of diagnostic value, in the 
fundamental operations with integers and fractions. Each 
operation is tested for speed at several different levels of diffi 
eulty. One booklet required for each pupil. Seores for com 
parison in Grades 3 to 8, inclusive. Directions on record sheet 
furnished with tests. Time required for giving test, 35 min 
utes; for r-oring 25 booklets, 2% hours. Price: $1.90 per 
hundred; 50c per package of 25; sample copy, Sc. 


Cole-Vincent Group Intelligence Test for School 
Entrants 


\ twelve-page booklet of ten group tests for classifying 
pupils entering the first grade. One copy of test booklet re 
quired for each pupil. This test has a relatively high corre 


lation with the Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests. Time 
required for giving test, 35 minutes; for scoring 25 test papers, 
2 hours. Price: $5.50 per hundred; $1.40 per package of 25; 
sample copy, 10c; Manual of Instructions, 15c; one set of 


stencils, 35c; and one scoring key for Test 8, 35c. 


Courtis Standard Research Tests: Arithmetic, Series B 


\ speed test in the four fundamental operations, with in 

ers only, for Grades 4 to 8. Standard seores available. One 

t folder required for each pupil. Time necessary for admin 
stering, 30 minutes; for seoring 25 papers, 1% hours. Price: 
$1.00 per hundred; 30c per package of 25; sample copy, Sc. 
Instruction booklets, 10c each. 


Courtis Standard Research Tests: Silent Reading 
No. 2 


This is an eight-page folder containing two tests: Part I 
measuring speed in silent reading without reference to its 
lity; Part TI measuring speed and comprehension combined 

i single index. Full instructions for testing appear on each 

t booklet Individual record cards supplied with tests con 
correct answers. Suitable for Grades 4 to 8 One 
folder required for each pupil. Time for giving test, 10 min 
utes; for scoring 25 papers, 11%4 hours. Price: $2.40 per hun- 


dred; 65¢ per package of 25; Sc per copy. Instruction book- 
lets, 10¢ each. 
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Dearborn Group Tests of Intelligence 


Series I, non-verbal, for primary grades, in two four-page 
folders; Series II, for Grades 4 to 12, also in two four-page 
folders, containing three verbal and four non-verbal tests. 
Standard age scores available. Two folders required for each 
pupil tested. Time necessary for giving either series, about 
30 minutes; for scoring papers of 25 pupils, 2 hours. Price: 
$4.00 per hundred; $1.05 per package of 25; 10c each. 


Detroit Group Test of Word Recognition 


A folder containing forty pictures, each of which the pupil 
is to connect by a line to the word or phrase, printed on the 
page, which describes that picture. For first and second grades, 
for which norms are available. One folder necessary for each 
pupil tested. Time required for administering the test, 10 
minutes; for marking 25 papers, 30 minutes. 


Educational Achievement Chart 


A simple device for interpreting graphically and without 
mathematical computations the scores obtained by the use of 
standard educational tests in Grades 3 to 8. These charts 
supply a means for keeping permanent cumulative records of a 
child’s seores and improvement over a term of years. One 
chart required for each pupil tested, but this one chart is suf- 
ficient for all the records to be made during his entire elemen- 
tary school course. In two editions, one for use in eight-grade 
elementary schools, the other in seven-grade schools. Price: 
90c per hundred; ic each. 


Freeman Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Hand- 
writing 

One sheet containing five series of samples of handwriting, 

each series a seale by which to judge a single characteristic 

of handwriting. Excellent as basis for remedial teaching. One 

seale necessary for examiner. Time required for testing, 3 


minutes; for scoring 25 papers, 1 hour. Price: 40c each. 


Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests 


In four sets, each containing five tests. Set I for pupils of 
first and second grades, Sets IT and III for those of the inter 
mediate grades, and Set TV for pupils of the upper grades. 
The test provides for an analysis of an individual’s errors in 
oral reading, to determine the nature of his difficulties. One 
set required for each pupil tested. Time necessary for testing 
one pupil, about 2 minutes; for scoring 25 papers, 1 hour. 


Price: Materials for testing 20 pupils, $1.50. 


Haggerty Intelligence Examinations 


Delta 1. Five non-verbal and one verbal group test for use 
in Grades I to IIT. 

Delta 2: Four verbal and one non-verbal group test for 
use in Grades ITI to IX. (Be sure to indicate which test is 
desired.) 

One booklet required for each pupil to be tested. Excellent 
scores for comparison are available. Time required for giving 
each test, approximately 30 minutes; for scoring 25 booklets, 
2 hours. Price: $5.20 per hundred; $1.30 per package of 25; 
sample copy, 10c. Key for Delta 1, 10c; Key for Delta 2, 8c. 
Manyal of Directions, 25c. 
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Henmon French Test 


A sheet containing a vocabulary and a sentence examina- 
tion, to be used in any year of high-school French. Items f 
each test carefully graduated in difficulty. One sheet required 
for each pupil. Four forms. Time necessary for testing, 20 
minutes; for scoring 25 papers, 2 hours. Price: §2.00 per hu7- 
dred; 55c per package of 25; 5c each. 


Henmon Latin Test 


A single sheet containing on one side a carefully graduated 
Latin vocabulary test and on the other side a graduated sen 
tence-translation test. One sheet required for each pupil 
tested. Four forms of equal difficulty; and one form, Test X, 
for research purposes. Time required for administering tests, 
20 minutes; for scoring 25 papers, 2 hours. Price: $2.00 per 
hundred; 55c per package of 25; Sc each. 


Hotz First-Year Algebra Scales, Series A 


Five different seales: (1) Addition and Subtraction, (2) 
Multiplication and Division, (3) Equation and Formula, (4) 
Graphs, and (5) Problems. (Be sure to indicate which scales 
are desired. Examples on each seale graduated in difficulty. 
Good list of comparative scores available. One blank required 
for each pupil tested. Time necessary for administering each 
scale, 25 minutes; for marking 25 test papers, 40 minutes. 
Price: 70c per hundred (Graph Scale, $1.25) or 20c per pack- 
age of 25 (Graph Scale 35c); sample set, 15c. Manual of 
Directions, 75c. 


Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale 


A sheet containing graded samples of English composition, 
all reproductions of the same theme Useful as a teaching 
instrument to stimulate pupils to effort as well as to test 
achievement of pupils in Grades 4 to 12. One sheet required 
for each examiner. Time for testing, 30 minutes; for grading 
25 papers, 2 hours. Price: Scale 10c. Teacher’s Handbook, 


Lohr-Latshaw Latin Form Test 


A single sheet containing thirty-five important Latin words 
whose grammatical forms are to be indicated by appropriate 
checking. The items of the test are graduated in difficulty and 
standard seores are available for second, third, and fourth 
year Latin pupils in North Carolina high schools. One sheet 
required for each pupil to be tested Time for giving test, 
25 minutes; for scoring 25 test papers, 2 hours. Price: $1.50 
per hundred; 40c per package of 25; sample set, 10c 


Mentimeters 


A booklet containing three non-language and five language 
tests, each graduated in difficulty from very easy to very hard, 
for use in all grades from the kindergarten to the university 
This is the only group test that has high correlations with the 
Stanford-Binet Test over such a wide range. Complete direc 
tions on each test booklet. Standard scores available both by 
ages and grades. One booklet required for each pupil tested. 
Time necessary for giving test, 50 minutes; for seoring 25 
booklets, 3 hours. Price: $6.50 per hundred; $1.65 per pack- 
age of 25; sample copy 10c. 
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Miller Mental Ability Test 


A four-page booklet containing three language tests. This 
is the least expensive of the reliable group tests for measur 
ing general abilities of high school students. Standards av. 
able in Grades 7 to 12. Two forms, A and B. Time required 
for giving test, 30 minutes; for marking 25 test papers, |, 
hours. Price: $3.60 per hundred; 90c per package of 25; 
sample copy, 5c. Manual of Directions, 15c. 


Monroe’s Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic 


A series of 21 tests, including operations with integers, eon 
mon fractions, and decimal fractions, which give a detailed 
analysis of pupils’ difficulties in the fundamental operations. 
Part I and Part II (on integers) may be used in Grades 4 to 
8; Part ITI (on common fractions) in Grades 5 to 8, d 
Part IV (on decimals) in Grades 6 to 8 One folder required 
for each pupil tested. Time necessary for giving entire serivs, 
30 minutes; for correcting papers for 25 pupils, 2 hours 


Price: 80c per hundred; 25c for 25; sample copy, 5c. 


Nassau County Supplement to Hillegas Scale 


A sheet containing ten graded samples of English com) 
tion, for use in marking composition in Grades 4 to |2 
One sheet required for each examiner. Time for testing, * 
minutes; for grading 25 papers, 2 hours. Price: 8c each. 


National Intelligence Test, Scale A 


This series of five tests was prepared by a committee of 


psychologists working for the National Research Council. 
is an excellent adaptation of tests developed by many diffe: 
experimenters. Standard scores are available for Grades 4 * 
8. One booklet required for each pupil. Two forms, 1 

2. Time necessary for giving test, 45 minutes; for scoring 
papers, 2 hours. Price: $5.20 per hundred; $1.30 per package 
of 25; sample copy, 10c. Manual of Directions, 20c. 


Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test 


An ingenious test consisting almost entirely of pictures 
for use in kindergarten and first and second grades. \r 
excellent aid in classifying primary children. One sixt: 
page booklet required for each pupil. Time necessary 
testing, approximately 30 minutes; for marking 25 test bouk 


lets, 2 hours. Price: $5.80 per hundred; $1.45 per package 0! 
25; sample copy, 10c. 


Ruch-Cossman Biology Test 


\ seven-page booklet containing five tests—-general biolog 
information, incomplete statements, identifications of str 
tures from drawings, laws of Mendelian inheritance, and ¢ 
pletion exercises—for use, at the end of the first or se 
semester, in any grade in which biology is taught. Two form: 
available, A and B. One booklet required for each pupil test 
Time necessary for administering, 45 minutes; for marking 
papers, 2 hours. Price: $6.00 per hundred; $1.50 per package 
of 25; sample copy 10c. 


Ruch-Popenoe General Science Test 


A booklet of seven pages, in two parts, designed for use 
general science courses in Grades 7 to 9. Part I tests gene 
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PRESERVING SOUTHERN HISTORY MATERIAL* 


By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, 


T IS A FREQUENT complaint that our national 
history has been written too much from the New 
England point of view. When the subject comes 
up among Southerners one is likely to hear—what we 
now call a “defense mechanism”—that the South was 
in its day too busy making history to take time to write 
it. Whatever the explanation, it must be seriously ad- 
mitted that the South’s share in our history has not 
been adequately presented. But mere zeal of claim is 
not the antidote. We must do more than that. Com- 
petent Southern scholarship has often been compelled 
to blush at the reckless and trivial claims presented by 
some Southern zealots. Who among us has not at times 
prayed that we might be delivered from our friends? 
My words this evening are intended to call attention 
to something practical and practicable. | am not assum- 
ing even for a moment that my audience consists of 
trained historians. The contrary is true of almost all 

of us here this evening. But I do take it that you are 

the more energetic among the younger Southern edu- 
cators else you would not be here in the Summer 

School. Being thus the more energetic you are the 
very ones to stir your respective communities and 
families along the lines which I wish to present for 
your consideration. 

lhe South, we agree, is seldom fairly presented in 
the account of any national interest or undertaking. 

Why? The reason is, in a nutshell, that the South has 
not made available its data for history writing. Let 

me illustrate by some instances with which I am best 

acquainted. Monroe's Cyclopedia of Education, incom- 
parably the best of its kind that has yet appeared, deals 
scantily with Southern biography, but not so of choice 
or deliberation. When I spoke about this to the bio- 
graphical editor, an impartial historian and a very good 
friend of mine, he replied instantly: ‘I know the weak- 
ness you name and I did all I could to remedy it. | 
searched everything that has appeared in print for 
every available scrap of information. I put all that | 
could find.” The fault, in other words, was ours, not 
his. We have not written or published lives of our 
educational leaders. Nor have we made efforts to keep 
adequate data. Even where the material for writing 
such lives was once existent it has too often been lost. 

So that for all time the educational history of our sec- 

tion will suffer in comparison. 


"An address before the Southern Club of Columbia University 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Take a specific instance. It is generally accepted in 
this part of the world that the higher education of 
women in this country began with Emma Willard about 
1821, was later (1837) carried to a higher level by 
Mary Lyon at Mt. Holyoke and reached its present 
height in the opening of Vassar in 1865 as the first 
college for women of rank equal to the colleges for 
men. If you ask what about Wesleyan, chartered as 
the Georgia Female College in 1836, the first girls’ 
school in the world authorized to confer degrees, the 
most likely answer will be: “I never heard of it.” If 
you ask one better informed, the likely reply will be, 
“Yes, those female seminaries, there were many of 
them all over the country.” If you press the point and 
ask whether Wesleyan had any part in bringing Vassar 
into being, you will probably receive an incredulous 
denial: “How could it be?” Now I myself believe a 
causal connection can be established, if not between 
Vassar and Wesleyan, certainly between Vassar and 
the South. The man who persuaded Matthew Vassar 
to found a college and not a hospital was Milo P. Jew- 
ett, a Baptist minister, long resident in the South but 
returned to the North as the Civil War approached. 
This man had been head of the Judson Female Insti- 
tute in Selma, Alabama, an institution that did not con- 
fer degrees, as did many other institutions for girls 
throughout the South. The scheme Jewett proposed 
for Vassar was called by him “the university plan,” 
and was clearly modeled after the University of Vir- 
ginia. Just before Jewett left Alabama there had been 
a determined effort to remake the University of Ala- 
bama on this “university plan.” I have myself wished 
to write an article on the relative claims of Wesleyan 
and Vassar, and on the probable connection between 
the two, but I have been stopped by the failure to get 
what I want of Wesleyan’s history. The girls who 
first graduated there received what was called “the first 
degree.” Dr. Taylor, historian of Vassar, seizes on 
this as an admission that Wesleyan did not intend to 
he equal to the men’s colleges which conferred the A.B. 
degree. My guess is that the “first degree” was an- 
other name for the A.B. degree, with A.M. as the sec- 
ond degree; but I cannot as yet show it. The data is 
not available to me here. Early records are incomplete. 
Early catalogs of Wesleyan are missing. The Macon 
Telegram which till recently had complete files from 
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1825 has through fire lost all the volumes covering 
this period. So Dr. Taylor’s specific rejection of Wes- 
leyan as the first “college” for women goes till now 
unanswered. 

One further instance of our failure to care for his- 
toric data. Some years ago I spoke to the best known 
historian reared in my time in Georgia about returning 
to Georgia to work up and make known our Georgia 
history. “Why go back to Georgia?” he asked, “I can 
study Georgia history in Wisconsin better than I can 
in Georgia.” In other words the University and State 
of Wisconsin have been both more zealous and more 
successful in getting together material for the study of 
Georgia history than has any one institution in Georgia. 
I was astounded, and much more troubled | assure you 
than pleased. 

What is the lesson of all this to us? What shall we 
do? My answer is that we must take hold, each one 
wherever he or she can best take hold, to remedy the 
evils pointed out. Each must do his part in the pre- 
serving and publishing of Southern historic material. 
Do you ask what we can do specifically? Let us glance 
first at our state and county records. The early records 
of Massachusetts as a contrasting example, both pro- 
vincial and local, have been published with great care. 
Everywhere great pains have been taken to preserve 
and render easy of access all this valuable material. 
How is it with us? 

Virginia, the first founded of the original thirteen 
states, has great wealth of material, and much has been 
done, particularly of late years, both to preserve it and 
to publish it. But on a recent visit to the state library 
I was shown a mass of papers estimated to contain 
many thousands of bounty warrants, fifty thousand as 
I recall, that for want of indexing are not available for 
use. Five thousand dollars would do the job. Sooner 
or later it will be done but meanwhile they lie prac 
tically worthless. This is one item. North Carolina 
has done much for its colonial and early state records, 
and is now interesting itself in its county records, but 
not all needed has been done. I went to one of the 
oldest counties of North Carolina. Its wills and deeds 
are well cared for in fire proof cases. I asked for cer- 
tain other papers of the colonial period. The reply 
was, “They are probably out in the old outhouse you 
see. There are barrels and barrels full of old papers 
out there Nobody knows just what.” How long be 
tore some fire will destroy that old outhouse and re 
move forever these “old papers”? At another North 
Carolina courthouse | was examining a compiled record 
of certain colonial data. “Where are the originals?” | 


asked. “Oh, you can't get at them. They are in the 
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cellar and that is usually flooded with water.” How 
long, I wonder, will these valuable records survive such 
treatment? South Carolina lost through fire very valu- 
able records upon the visit of Sherman to Columbia in 
1865. Of recent years a very zealous and very com- 
petent historian has been at work collecting, arranging, 
and making available the state records. Georgia has 
published a goodly number of volumes of colonial and 
early state records, but its state library and archives 
department are living in cramped quarters and on a 
starvation budget. I would not speak so plainly if | 
were not myself a Georgian. As for the county rec- 
ords, | went to the county second, I suppose, in historic 
importance in the state. The oldest volume of records 
was falling apart for lack of a few dollars and reason- 
able care. For the wills there was no inclusive index 
Nowhere else have I seen such neglect. I wrote to an 
other Georgia county inquiring about ante bellum 
school records. The reply indicated more good nature 
in the Ordinary and more trust in me than the law 
should allow: The Ordinary offered to send to me in 
New York the original record book. I said no. Later 
I visited the courthouse and asked to see the volume 
My friend’s successor said, “I don’t know anything 
about it. There are innumerable old papers piled 1 
in that little building you see on the corner. Perh 

it is out there.” Another outhouse holding invaluable 
records. 

And yet another instance. The University of Geor 
gia has an excellent fireproof library building, thanks 
I should in fairness say, to Mr. George Foster Pealx 
a native Georgian living in this city. And now all is 
well cared for. But the history of the library holds 
at least one tragedy. In former days a college library 
was likely to be kept well locked most of the time, and 
the librarian’s duties being small were generally as 
signed to one of the professors with a small addendum 
to his salary as recompense for his labors. Many years 
ago an amiable professor with a large family of boys 
was serving in this fashion at Georgia. The boys 
acted as deputy librarians for their father and one day 
they concluded to “clean up” on a grand scale. The 
chief idea in this grand cleaning was to get together 
all the pamphlet literature belonging to the library 
worthless old stuff they thought it, and sell it to tl 
paper mill. The loss was not discovered till it was t~ 
late. Only those who know how large a part pam; 
lets played in ante bellum history can realize how muc! 
was forever lost by this mistaken zeal. 

Next to lack of interest, fire is our greatest enemy 
the matter of keeping records. In the short while that 


| have been interested in such matters I have sect 
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three newspaper files uniquely valuable for the ante 
bellum period of Georgia destroyed in practical com- 
pleteness by fire, The Augusta Chronicle dating from 
1785, The Macon Telegraph from 1826 and The Col- 
umbia Enquirer (from about 1828). Nothing can make 
good these losses. They are gone forever. 

What now can we do? We in this room, what can we 
do? There are many things and I appeal to you to 
accept the responsibility and begin at once. In the first 
place we can advocate in season and out the preserva- 
tion of historic material. Join your state historical 
societies. Organize county historical societies. Join 
the D. A. R., the Colonial Dames, the Sons of the 
Revolution. Locate and mark local places of historic 
interest. Encourage your legislators to do more for 
your state archives and their publication. 

But let us be still more specific. The South is the 
section of established families. This must be our cue. 
The county is possibly the | :st unit for your effort. 
Start a county historical society. Genealogy is perhaps 
your surest basis for enlisting interest. Even so, use it 
for all it is worth. Collect dates of local interest. 
Have people write out in careful form their family rec- 
ords. Keep scrap books for matters of local interest. 
See that the files of the county newspapers are kept by 
your association and also that the county newspaper 
files—required for legal advertising—are well bound 
and carefully kept. See that all legal records are well 
kept. See that cemetery records are kept in permanent 
form. A small fee as a burial permit will give some- 
body a personal interest in keeping it going. Publish 
historic data in your county newspapers. Have an 
annual home-coming week under the auspices of your 
county historical association. Enlist the school inter- 
est. In every way arouse an interest in definite his- 
toric materials. 

Many of you are connected with colleges. See that 
records are kept in permanent form. Keep files of 
your catalogs, of class annuals, of commencement pro 
grams. Have in your college library scrap books that 
include every newspaper reference, every program, 
everything like a handbill, everything that will enable 


e future historian to reconstruct im later times the 


resent which we now so easily take as a matter of 


uurse. “Keep in touch with your alumni and when 


ver an alumnus dies, collect at once the essential rec 
rd of his life and work. 

Every one of us is a member of a family. See*to it 
But don’t be 
mtent merely with the space in the family bible. Keep 


at family records are carefully kept 


lected family letters. Choose them for this purpose, 
it too many or all will be lost. Have some one keep 


a diary in which family reminiscences are written. 
Every family has some member who likes to tell of the 
past. Get this member to write out these reminiscences 
ina book. Ina few generations such a volume will be 
priceless to your family and valuable to the historian. 
With increasing migrations, with the increasing shift 
from country to city and from house to flat or apart- 
ment, if we do not take specific care we shall transmit 
nothing of these more personal matters to our descend- 
ants except a few memories that will perish as the old 
die. It is perhaps well for my purpose that most of my 
hearers are women. Women generally have been the 
bearers of family history. In the newer civilization 
confronting us the woman voter and citizen must see to 
it that the historic element in our life be adequately 
cared for. We men of the South have been to much 
concerned with other matters to deal fairly with pre- 
serving our heritage. I believe in this respect our 
women citizens will greatly surpass us. 

In conclusion we cannot too much stress the fact that 
it is our own fault if the South has not been fairly 
represented in history. We must begin at once to 
make good this deficit. The task is not easy. It re- 
quires both trained historians and adequate data. But 
if we in this room do our part, we shall stir an interest 
that will make it easier to get both. We must be inter- 
ested and must show our interest; it is active interest 
that counts. County historical societies are easy to 
form if only we will try. Family records we can col- 
lect and keep. Everywhere and all the time we can 
see that records are safe from fire. The responsibility 
for Southern history lies most with Southern teachers. 
What are you going to do, each of you? 


Two Nearly Forgotten Stanzas of ‘‘America’’ 
Sy SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH 
Our glorious land to-day, 
"Neath education’s sway, 
Soars upward still 

Its halls of learning fair 

Whose bounties all may share, 

Behold them everywhere, 


(On vale and hill! 


Thy safeguard, Liberty, 

The school shall ever be 
Our Nation's pride! 

No tyrant hand shall smite 

While with encircling mi 

\ll here are taught the Right 


With Truth allied. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 
Conducted by DR. G. A. HARRER, of the Department of Latin 
The University of North Carolina 


The Classical Investigation 


6c" PSHE MOST extensive and searching investiga- 
tion ever made of the Classics in our schools, 
or of any other school study in our land, has now 
been concluded. It has taken three years and has cov- 
ered the whole country.” With these words the chair- 
man of the special Investigating Committee, Dean A. 
F. West of Princeton, begins a paper which comments 
on the work that has been done in this great examina- 
tion of the teaching of Latin and Greek in schools and 
colleges. An idea of the immense amount of labor 
involved to make the investigation thorough may be 
gained from the simple statement that over 8,000 teach 
ers gave services of one kind or another 
In a later issue the Column will report on some of 
the important findings and recommendations of the 
committee. This time we want only to call the atten 
tion of school folk to the first printed report of some 
300 pages, entitled “The Classical 


which, we believe, can be had free of the Princeton 


Investigation,” 
University Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Meeting of Classical Teachers 


In the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South there is a Southern Section which was organized 
a few years ago to try to meet the needs of teachers of 


Latin and Greek in this part of the country. Its mem 


bership includes, of course, both high school and co 


lege teachers. Up to now its meetings have been held 
at places further south. Now it is planned to hold 
the coming annual meeting scme time im the spring a 
Chapel Hill. The date will be announced later, but 


teachers may begin to plan now to attend it 


Latin Contest 


The Extension Division of the University, in con 


the Latin Department ts planning to hold 


junctioh wit! 
in the schools of the state a contest in knowledge of 
Latin which will probably take the form of a test of 


alnlity to translate \dmussion to the contest will b 


free to all high school students, and the winning stu 


dents and their schools will receive proper recognition 


Methods in Teaching Latin 


The seventh instalment of the report on the inquir 
into the teaching of the classics dealing with met 


in teaching 


is published m full m this issue of th 


JOURNAI 
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THE FRENCH COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. W. M. DEY 
Head of the Department of R Lar 
University of North Carolina 


Teaching How to Study 

I T IS OFTEN a marvel to teachers of French ho. 

apparently serious and intelligent students are w 
able to learn the subject at all. The difficulty in mo-! 
cases 1s not knowing how to study. 

The student is very apt to approach his langua; 
He knows | 
experience that he may miss a paragraph or so in a hi 


work as he does work in other fields. 


tory text, and still not fail utterly. His habits of stud 
moreover, are generally formed by perusing tex 
which demand simply careful and intelligent readit 
with a relatively smail amount of detail to be co: 
mitted to memory. He is apt to read his Fraser a: 
Squair or his Chardenal in much the same manner 
hardly pressed he may stare more intently at t! 
paradigms and vocabularies: he knows no other wa 

The first point that needs emphasis is certainly 1 
cumulative nature of language work. Although o! 
vious to the teacher, students often do not fully re 
lize that each lesson presupposes and continues the o1 
before. The student must be told also that the co: 
monest information comes first, and that the word: 
given in the first lessons will recur over and over agai 
so that escape is quite impossible. In history stw 
sixty or seventy per cent of acquirement of inform 
tion may go a long way, but in the case of elementa: 
grammatical information the situation is quite differe: 

In most cases it is futile for the student to attempt ' 
acquire the amount of memory material presented in 
trench lesson without some mechanical aid. The m 
obvious aid is pencil and paper and self-quizzing. Sor 
students left to their own resources develop meth: 
of their own. Others simply flounder indefinite! 
With present day French students very little can 
presupposed, and the cautions teacher will be care 
to point out the very obvious facts in regard to t 
technique of language study. 


THE GERMAN COLUMN , 


Conducted by Professor WALTER D. TOY 
University of North Carolina 


The University of North Carolina Advanced 
Studies for Teachers 
N ENUMERATING the factors which must be co! 


tained in the equipment and method of the succes 


ful teacher of German it would be hard to lay t 
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much stress on the thorough preparation of each lesson. 
Careful teachers must know what emphasis they wish 
to give to the various subjects assigned for a given 
hour and the material to be used must be definitely 
arranged and presented. In so far the private work of 
the teacher will follow along with the work of the 
class. 

But no matter how elementary the class-work may 
be, it is the duty and privilege of the real teacher to 
take a higher view of his or her subject. Taking for 
granted a good acquaintance with the forms and habits 
of expression of the language and a fairly good read- 
ing knowledge, the teacher should seek the inspiration 
that comes from a broader acquaintance with the liter- 
ature and history of Germany. 

The German Column will attempt to give during the 
next few months a few suggestions for somewhat more 
advanced studies to be carried on by the teacher in 
private. As such studies advance and new interest is 
acquired, there may be opportunity to make further 
progress at this University or some similar institution. 

To begin with, the school library should contain a 
few good books for reference; for example, to mention 
only a few: Scherer’s History of German Literature, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; Francke’s History of German 
Literature, Henry Holt & Co.; Priest’s Germany Since 
1740, Henry Holt & Co.; The German Classics, edited 
by Max Miller, Charles 


Scribner's Sons; Fliigel- 


Schmidt-Tanger’s German-English Dictionary, Part 
I[, German-English. With these books as guides a 
heginning can be made. 

Let us begin with chapter VII of Francke and chap- 
ter II of Priest. Here we have exhibited the founda- 
tions which were laid for the best literature that has 
ever been produced in Germany. Francke explains 
how the work of Frederick the Great, Klopstock, Wie- 
land, and Lessing prepared the way for the so-called 
lassical literature of the last quarter of the 18th cen 
tury, the literature of Goethe and Schiller. Priest 
hows how the sturdiness of Frederick the Great fur- 

shed inspiration for the men of letters of his age, 
lthough the Prussian king himself was not interested 

German literature. 

After reading Francke’s sympathetic description of 
Klopstock’s Messias, the teacher or we may now say, 

e student will want to read some of it himself. No 
ther production of Klopstock need be studied here and 
f the Messias it is not necessary to read more thai 
two cantos, in order to understand the poet's sublime 
ision of the grandeur and awful majesty of Heaven 


leigning to consecrate the Eternal Son to the work of 


ian’s redemption. 
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The text of the Messias may be obtained in the Ger- 
man Reclam edition at a small cost; some selections 
are also contained in Vol. Il of The German Classics. 


(To be continued) 


THE SPANISH COLUMN 
Conducted by DR. S. E. LEAVITT 

Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina 

ITH THE YEAR entered on its first period, the 

high school teacher may well look ahead to the 
time when some of her Spanish pupils will be in their 
first year college class. Will they continue regularly in 
course? Or will some of them be asked to drop back a 
class to review a semester’s work? 

The latter alternative, when it does arrive (and it 
happens quite frequently), is no one person’s fault; 
but it can be largely remedied. It is comforting to 
note that the situation is gradually, if slowly, improv- 
ing, and that the Spanish teachers of the state are 
responsive to the present-day demand for a high stand- 
ard of work. The suggestions below may be of some 
assistance to teachers in high schools toward under- 
standing the point of view of the college instructor of 
freshmen. 

The work in high school may be conveniently divided 
with almost any grammar now on the market into first 
year: as far as the subjunctive; second year: from the 
subjunctive to the end of the textbook. Reading should 
be parallel, with emphasis on quality and exactness. In 
all formal work, the teacher must stress fundamentals, 
even at the sacrifice of speed. It may bulk large on a 
report to say that one has covered a considerable num- 
ber of grammar lessons or several readers; but the 
value of such work will come out when the pupil 
reaches college. It is far better to do a satisfactory 
minimum than reach an inferior quantity production. 

Before the first year of Spanish is half done, the 
teacher should have those pupils who are going to col- 
lege secure a catalog of the institution to which they 
are going, and consult with each as to the requirements 
he must satisfy. In case the catalog is too bare in its 
statement, the student should write directly to the head 
of the Spanish Department, inquiring as to the amount 
of work he must do in high school in order to enter 
college with sufficient credit and also be able to carry 
the work in college. 

Where the teacher has any doubt about giving a 
pupil credit for two years of Spanish for college ad- 
mission (in those cases in which a pupil has done only 


‘Continued on Page 154) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


American Education Week, 1924 


N EXCELLENT program for American Educa 

tion Week, to be observed November 17th to 23d, 
has been published by the United States Bureau of 
Education and sent out to the schools of the country. 
Let us hope that American Education Week will be 
widely observed, and that, as a result of its observance, 
the ideas and the ideals embodied in the program may 
gain wi ler acceptance and occupy a more prominent 
place in the public mind than now obtains. [Education 
is and must continue to be our chief instrument ot 
social well-being and of social progress. This fact must 
be reiterated and reemphasized over and over again, 
and American Education Week affords an excellent 
opportunity of focusing the attention of the Nation on 
its schools, their conditions, and their needs in a way 
that will be impressive and beneficial. The program, 


in brief, is as follows 


ConstTiITuTION Day 


Monday, November 17—“The Constitution—The Bul 


wark of Democracy and Happiness” 


l. Life, liberty, justice, security, and opportunity. 


2. How our Constitution guarantees these rights 
3. Revolutionists, communists, and extreme pacifists 


are a menace to these guarantees 


4. One Constitution, one Union, one Flag, on 


History 

Slogans 
Ballots, not bullets 


Master the English languag« 


Visit the schools to-day 
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Patriotism Day 
Tuesday, November 18—“The United States Flag Is 
the Living Symbol of the Ideals and Institutions 
of Our Republic” 
1. The red flag means death, destruction, poverty. 
starvation, disease, anarchy, and dictatorship 
2. Help the immigrants and aliens to become Amer 
ican citizens. 
3. Take an active interest in governmental affairs 
4. Stamp out revolutionary radicalism. 
5. To vote is the primary duty of the patriot. 
Slogans : 
America first. 
The red flag—danger. 
Visit the schools to-day. 


ScHOoL AND TEACHER Day 
Wednesday, November 19—“The Teacher—The Guid 
ing Influence of Future America” 

1. The necessity of schools. 

2. The teacher as a nation builder. 
3. The school influence on the coming generation 
4. The school as a productive institution. 
5. School needs in the community. 


6. Music influence upon a nation. 
Slogans : 


Better trained and better paid teachers, mor« 
adequate buildings. 

Schools are the Nation's greatest asset. 

Visit the schools to-day. 


I-titerRAcy Day 


Thursday, November 20—“Informed Intelligence Is 


the Foundation of Representative Government” 


1. Illiteracy is a menace to our Nation. 


N 


An American’s duty toward the uneducated. 
3. Provide school opportunity for every illiterate. 


4. Illiteracy creates misunderstanding. 


\n illiterate who obtains only secondhand infor 
mation. 


Slogans : 
No illiteracy by 1930. 
Education is a godly nation’s greatest need. 
The dictionary is the beacon light to under- 
standing. 


Visit the schools to-day. 
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PuysicaL Epucation Day School Savings ‘Banking 
Friday, November 21—‘Playgrounds and Athletic 
Fields Mean a Strong Healthy Nation” 


For the year 1923-24 there were ten school systems 
in North Carolina in which school savings banks were 


1. A playground for every child. in operation, as follows: Albemarle, Concord, Durham, 
2. Physical education and health habits for all. Greensboro, Hamlet, High Point, Roanoke Rapids, 
3. Adequate parks for city, State, and Nation. Salisbury, Wilson, and Winston-Salem. In eight of 
4. Safety education saves life. these systems (Durham and Greensboro not reporting 


this item), there were 11,761 pupils participating. The 
collections amounted to a total of $42,910.02, and the 
total book balance as of June 30, 1924. These figures 
Slogans: are for nine systems, there being no report from Dur- 
ham. Winston-Salem had 4,291 pupils participating. 
Roanoke Rapids had the largest net average collection 
per depositor—$3.09. 

For the United the figures are as follows: School 
districts participating, 742; pupils participating, 2,236,- 
326; collections, $14,991,535.40; book balance as of 
Saturday, November 22—‘Service to Community, June 30, 1924, $20,435,144.64. 


5. Encourage sane athletics for all. 


6. Physical education is a character builder. 


A sick body makes a sick mind. 
Athletes all. 
Visit the schools to-day. 


CommuNItTYy Day 


S Nati s the Duty of Every 
State, and Nation Is the Duty o ery The foregoing figures are taken from the Fifth 


Annual Report on School Savings Banking for the 
1. Equality of opportunity in education for every year 1923-24, compiled and published by the Savings 


Citizen” 


American boy and girl. Bank Division of the American Bankers Association, 
2. Better rural schools New York City. The following two brief paragraphs 


3. Ad t blic lil — from the report are in accord not only with sound 
3. Adequate public library service for every com- 
1 I ; y principles of banking but with sound principles of 


pedagogy as well: 


4. A community's concern for education measures Second only in importance to pupil participation in 
its interest in its own future. School Savings are frequency and regularity of partici- 
5. Good roads build a community. pation. Thrift is not instinctive but is subject to culti- 


vation. Conscious participation in the activities of 


Slogans: 

8 school savings banking at frequent intervals is essential 
Get acquainted with your neighbor. if the lessons of school savings are to be factors in a 
A square deal for the country boy and girl. thrifty adult life. 


Children to-day—Citizens to-morrow. “The fundamental purpose of school savings aims 


: . ‘ not so much at the saving of a sum of money by the 
For Gop anp Country Day ARE 
pupils as it does at the acquisition by them of the habits 
Sunday, November 23—*Religion, Morality, and Edu- 9; saving and of reflection before money acquired is 
cation Are Necessary for Good Government” spent.” 


1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 


3. Education in the church. cAccredited Schools 


Slogan : The annual meeting of the Commission on Accredited 
Schools of the Southern States will be held in Mem- 


A godly nation can not fail. gg 
phis, Tennessee, December 2-3. Schools desiring to be 

Ministers of all denominations are urged to preach accredited by the Commission should send in their re 
a sermon on education, either morning or evening. All ports promptly when called upon to do so by the Chair 
communities are urged to hold mass meetings. Re- man of the State Committee. Applications and reports 
quests for speakers should be made to the American should be sent in to the Chairman of the State Com- 
Legion posts throughout the country for meetings dur- mittee at least two weeks before the date of the annual 


ing this week. meeting of the Commission. 
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THE SPANISH COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 151) 
in different work), the only test to apply is: Will those 
boys be able to go on in college with that Spanish 
course there which logically follows his two years in 


high school ? 


Make Spanish Interesting 


The idea prevalent a few years ago that Spanish is 
“easy” is about gone now. Spanish is accepted as 
severe a discipline as French. 

Some of the resisting attitude of pupils can be done 
away with by the introduction and proper use of cer- 
tain accessories. Among these are such things as a 
phonograph with Spanish records (based on a text; 
dialog; songs); flags of Spain and Spanish-speaking 
countries decorating the wall of the class room; pic 
tures; posters ; theater bills; maps, with Spanish letter- 
ing; a label pasted on each object in the class room, 
with its name in Spanish (borrador; ventana; mapa; 
puerta; asiento; etc.). 

These things will help the pupils realize that Spanish 
is used in countries with a national existence as vivid 
to their inhabitants as the life of the United States 1s 


to us, 


Please Answer 


The following request for information was sent to 
those Spanish teachers in high schools of the state 
whose names are in this office. It will be much appre 
ciated if those who do not receive a copy of these 
questions through the mail will answer them from the 
copy below. The answers will be published in sum 
marized form in this column. Spanish teachers will 
be interested in comparing the work in their school 


with that done elsewhere. 


1. How many years of Spanish are taught in (name 


ot your high school ) ? 


2. Since when has Spanish been taught there ¢ 


“ 


How many teachers of Spanish are there (It 
will be useful also to have names given, and school 
or college of which each teacher is a graduate.) 

4. What is the average number of pupils in the first 
year class(es)? second year? third? fourth? 

\ reader(s). or other text(s) are 


third 


5. What grammar(s 


used in the first year? second year fourth ? 
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The attention of Spanish teachers is called to “His- 
pania,” the organ of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. The publication, on account o/ 
the value of its contents, is much more than worth | 
annual dues of $2.00, which admit to membership in 
the association and cover a year’s subscription to “H)-. 
pania.” Some day there will be enough teacher mem 


bers in the South Atlantic to make up a local chapter. 


DEBATE QUERIES SUGGESTED 


pen SCHOOLS throughout the state have 

asked by the central committee of the High Sch: 
Debating Union of North Carolina to express their 
preferences on a list of eight queries which are regar 


as possibilities for the query for this year’s contest 
the High School Debating Union. 
as follows: 


These queries a: 


1. Resolved, That the United States should join 1 
World Court. 

2. Resolved, That the federal government shou 
own and operate the coal mines. 

3. Resolved, That North Carolina should aboli 
capital punishment. 

4. Resolved, That North Carolina should adopt t 
recommendations of the State Ship and Water Tra: 
portation Commission. 

5. Resolved, That the federal constitution should 
so amended as to prohibit future issues of tax exem))! 
securities. 

6. Resolved, That the United States should adopt 
cabinet form of government modeled after the Briti 
system. 

7. Resolved, That federal aid should be provided to 
equalize educational opportunity in the various stat 
of the United States. 

8. Resolved, That the United States should imm 
diately grant independence to the Philippine Islan 

The high schools have also been requested to forwa 
the central committee at Chapel Hill any additior 
queries which they may wish to suggest as the subj 
for the next debate. 

lf any school officials have not yet sent in the ball 
for their respective schools, these should be forward 
as possible to E. R. 
Chapel Hill 

The contest of the High School Debating Union 
North Carolina for this year will be the thirteenth 


as soon 


Rankin, Secretary, 


the series of annual debates which have been held sit 
the High School Debating Union was organized 


1913.—E. R. RANKIN. 
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COACHING SCHOOL 
he THIRD annual coaching school for high 


school athletic coaches which was conducted at 
Chapel Hill from Argust 25th until September 6th 
under the auspices of the University Extension Divis- 
ion and the General Athletic Association of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina proved to be the most suc- 
cessful since the coaching school was established as an 
annual institution at the University in 1922. 

Robert A. Fetzer and W. McK. Fetzer, athletic 
directors of the University of North Carolina, were 
directors of the third annual coaching school. In the 
coaching school, they had charge of the courses in foot- 
ball. Robert A. Fetzer had charge of the track courses, 
and W. McK. Fetzer had charge of the baseball courses. 
Carlisle Shepard was in charge of the basketball 
courses, and Chester D. Snell had charge of the tennis 
courses. Associated on the staff of instruction for the 
coaching school also were Robbins Lowe, C. C. Poin- 
dexter, E. S. Tillinghast, and Dr. A. M. Jordan. E. R. 
Rankin acted as secretary of the school. 

Branch Bocock, of Winston-Salem, gave a series of 
lectures before the coaching school on officiating and 
interpretation of the football rules. Dr. R. B. Law- 
son, of the University faculty, gave a series of lectures 
before the coaching school on the prevention of injur- 
ies and the care of injuries. 

The morning hours for the two weeks duration of 
the coaching school were devoted to lectures and dis- 
cussions, and the afternoons were taken up with dem- 
onstrations and workouts in the various branches of 
athletics. A number of lectures were also held at night. 

The enrollment in the third annual coaching school 
reached the total of 75. The 75 school officials and 
athletic directors who made up the membership of the 

aching school are now teaching and coaching in six 
states, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West 
\irginia, Mississippi, and Florida. 

Twenty-three colleges in eight states were repre- 
sented by alumni in the coaching school. The enroll- 

nt from the various colleges was as follows: Um 
ersity of North Carolina, 20; Davidson College, 7; 
Wake Forest College, 6: Wofford College and State 
College, 5 each; Guilford College and Elon College, 4 

h; Trinity College and Lenoir College, 3 each; Uni 

rsity of South Carolina, Polytechnic Institute, and 
l’resbyterian College of South Carolina, 2 each 

The following higher institutions were represented 

the coaching school by one man each: University 

Florida, Furman University, Hampden-Sidney Col 
lege, The Citadel, University of Georgia, Vanderbilt 
niversity, Newberry College, University of Okla 
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homa, Georgetown College of Kentucky, and Randolph- 
Macon College. 

It is expected that the enrollment of the fourth an- 
nual coaching school for high school athletic coaches, 
which will be held next summer, will exceed all formes 
attendance record. 


List of Those Present 


The list of school officials and athletic directors who 
attended the third annual coaching school, together 
with their present addresses, is given below as follows: 

F. S. Andrews, Farmville, Va.; T. R. Bain, Boone; 
J. D. Barber, Haw River; J. G. Barnette, Belmont; 
J. G. Bigham, Waco; R. L. Black, Wilmington; G. P. 
Boozer, Jr., Madison, W. Va.; T. F. Bostian, Oak 
Ridge; W. R. Brown, High Point; E. F. Carmichael, 
Danville, Va.; J. Wilson Carrell, Fayetteville; T. S. 
Cheek, Shelby; W. W. Cone, Mount Pleasant. 

J. W. Cox, Durham; E. H. Crain, Chapel Hill; J. B. 
Crater, Greenville; W. P. Crawford, Hartsville, S. C.; 
LL. S. Crisp, Vanceboro; A. B. Culbertson, Rocky 
Mount; J. V. Dabbs, Burlington; L. C. Derrick, Well- 
ford, S. C.; E. G. Edwards, Mullins, S. C.; W. S. 
Evans, Snow Hill; H. G. Fenton, French Camp, Miss. ; 
T. A. Freeman, Crossnore; E. V. Gill, Kannapolis; 
KE. B. Goodwin, Efland; O. K. Goodwin, Sylva; S. E. 
(sriffin, Franklinville; K. V. Hait, Sanford, Fla.; T. T. 
Hamilton, Jr., Edenton. 

QO. C. Hendrix, Selma; C. E. Hodgin, Lewisburg, 
W. Va.; W. C. Hodgin, Mount Holly; C. A. Hoyle, 
Carrboro; N. M. Huckabee, Camden, S. C.; W. L. 
Ingold, Walkertown; W. P. Johnson, Jamestown; J. C. 
Kesler, Winston-Salem; |]. B. Lawrence, Rockingham; 
H. M. Long, Gloucester Courthouse, Va.; J. K. Long, 
Ayden; T. E. McBane, Burlington; F. A. Martin, 
Bethania; V. C. Matthews, Littleton; L. C. Medlock, 
North Wilkesboro. 

R. W. Morris, Shelby ; W. J. Nichols, Dunn; A, G. 
Otwell, Ahoskie; B. F. Pearce, Tarboro; J. D. Pe- 
gram, Dover; L. J. Perry, Mount Olive; R. F. Porter, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; R. L. Ranson, Oxford; W. A. 
Redfern, Raleigh: P. A. Reid, Pilot Mountain; W. L. 
Rice, Smithfield; W. R. Ricker, Mount Airy; J. N. 
Robertson, Morehead City; C. R. Russell, Denton; 
E. V. Seitz, Lenoir; R. J. Smith, Walkertown; C. E. 
Spencer, Reidsville; J. H. Taylor, Coats; M. Towler, 
Princeton. 

R. L. Tremain, Windsor; F. M. Tucker, Scotland 
Neck; W. C. Vorhees, Granite Falls; C. L. Walker, 
Fremont; A. R. Williams, Bowling Green, Va.; S. H. 
Willis, Jacksonville ; L. G. Wilson, Danville, Va.; E. L. 
Wright, Lynchburg, Va.; E. M. Yoder, Plymouth; 
M. P. Young, Princeton.—E. R. RANKIN. 
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EDUCATIONAL TEST SERVICE 


(Continued from Page 146) 


knowledge of elementary science; Part Il measures ability to 
identify apparatus, structures, principles, ete. One booklet 
required for each pupil tested. Two forms available, A and 
B. Time necessary for giving test, 40 minutes (Part I, 15 
minutes; Part II, 25 minutes); for marking 25 papers, 1% 


Price: $6.00 per hundred; $1.50 per package of 25; 
sample copy 10c. 


hours. 


Rugg-Clark Standardized Tests in First Year Algebra 


A series of fourteen speed tests, printed in two booklets, 
the first containing Tests 1-9, inclusive (primarily for first 
semester), and the second, Tests 10-14, inclusive (for second 
semester). One copy of each booklet required for each pupil. 
Tentative standard scores and instructions for administering 
tests printed on class record sheets. Approximate time required 
for testa in first booklet, 40 minutes; for those in second 
booklet, one hour. Two hours necessary for scoring 25 tests. 


Price: $8.25 per hundred (both parts); $2.10 per package of 
25 (both parts); sample copies, 15c. 


Stanford Achievement Test, Primary 


An eight-page booklet containing six tests, three in reading, 
two in arithmetic, and one in spelling, to be given in two sit 
tings. For testing pupils of second and third grades. Age and 
grade norms for each subject as well as for test as a whole. 
Two forms available, A and B. One booklet required for each 
pupil tested. Time necessary for testing reading ability, 30 
minutes; arithmetic and spelling ability at second sitting), 


Price: $5.60 
Manual! of 


35 minutes; for marking 25 test booklets, 1 hour 
per hundred; $1.40 per package of 25; 10c each 
Directions, 30c. 


Stone Reasoning Test 


A sheet containing twelve reasoning problems in arithmetic 
graduated in difficulty and suitable for Grades 5 to %8 Cone 
sheet required for each pupil in the largest class to be tested 
The same sheet may be used repeatedly Standard scores 
available Time required for giving test, 20 minutes; for 
Price: 40c per hundred; 15c per 
package of 25; sample copy, 2c. Manual of Directions, 65c. 


scoring 25 papers, l hour 


Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 


An examination composed of ten teats especially selected 


for classifving high schoo pupils For use in Grades 7 to 
12 and with college freshmen Standards are availabl dove 
booklet required for each pupil Two forma. A and B Tin 


necessary for administering test, 35 


papers, 244 hours. Price: $5.40 per hundred; $1.35 per pack 
age of 25; sample copy, 10c. 


minutes; for marking 


Thorndike Scale for Handwriting 


\ sheet of handwriting samples arranged in order of 


quality from poor to excellent Several styles of writing 


appear at each st« p on the scale One sheet required for each 
examine Useful in instruction throughout the year, as wel 
as} testing Standard scores appear on the seales themec 

Tinie for giving test, 3 minutes ; for scoring 25 specimens, 30 


minutes. Price: 12¢ per copy. 
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Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge 


A four-page test, consisting of one hundred words, arranged 
according to frequency of use, each followed by five response 
words. This is one of the most reliable tests yet published. 
One blank re 
Forms A, B, C, and D. 
Time necessary for testing, 20-30 minutes; for scoring 25 
Price: $1.50 per hundred; 40c per pack- 
age of 25; sample copy, 5c. 


Average seores available for Grades 4 to 9. 
quired for each pupil to be tested. 


papers, 144 hours. 


Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale 


An eight-page booklet containing paragraphs and questions 
about their contents. The questions and paragraphs increas: 
in difficulty from the beginning to the end. There are several 
equivalent forms of this scale, making it possible to repeat 
the test whenever necessary. Comparative scores availab|: 
One test booklet required for each pupil tested. Time required 
for administering test, 30 minutes; for marking 25 test paper 
Price: $2.00 per hundred; 55c per package of 25; 
sample copy, 5c. 


1 hour. 


Trabue Language Scales 
Scales B, C, D, E, and F, for testing classes. 


taining ten incomplete English sentences, carefully graduated 


A sheet co: 
in diffieulty from very easy to very hard. For testing classes 
from Grade 2 to Grade 12. One sheet required for each pu; 
Five forms 
Time necessary for administering, 10 minutes; for scoring 
papers, 45 minutes. Price: 50c per hundred; 15c per package 
of 25; sample copy, 5c. Key for Scales B and C, 20c. 

Scales Alpha and Beta, for testing individuals. 


Excellent list of scores available for comparison. 


Kelley's adaptations of the Trabue Language Scales, Alp)ia 
and Beta, provide tests which give reliable scores for ind 
viduals. One sheet required for each pupil. Time require! 
for administering test, 46 minutes; for marking 25 papers, 2!» 
Price: $1.25 per 100; 35c per package of 25; samp'e 
copy, Sc. Manual of Directions, 75c. 


hours. 


Van Wagenen American History Scales 


Tests of information of American history in general for 
Grades 5 and 6, Grades 7 and 8, and Grades 9 to 12: and of 
each of three periods of American history (discovery to Rev 
lutionary War, Revolutionary War to Civil War. and Civil War 
to present) for Grades 5 and 6 and for Grades 7 and 8. Or 
sheet required for each pupil tested. Please do not fail 
apecify which seale is desired. Time required for testing, 4 


minutes; for scoring 25 papers, 144 hours. Price: Each scale 


$2.00 per hundred; 55c per package of 25; sample copy, ‘5 
Manual of Directions, 50c. 


Wilson Language Error Test 


\ four-page folder containing three stories, in each of whi 
are 28 errors to be correeted by pupils. The three parts ©! 
the test may be used as alternate forms. Good diagnostic tes 
For use in Grades 3 to 12. One folder necessary for ea 
pupil tested. Time required for administering, 30-40 m 
Price: $5.00 per hun 
dred; $1.25 per package of 25; sample copy, 10c. 


ites; for scoring 25 papers, 2 hours. 


len 
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Woody Arithmetic Scales, Series B 


A four-page test in the fundamental operations of arith- 
metie, one page for addition, one for subtraction, ete. Prob- 


lems on each page graduated in difficulty from easy to hard. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of progressive power to 
read Latin is indispensable to the attainment of 
the ultimate objectives. The primary object of 

the teacher is to teach Latin and unless this is firmly 
held in mind, neither the immediate nor the ultimate 

objectives will be satisfactorily attained. 

Without training in Latin as Latin, pupils will do 
poorly in their attempts to make the applications of 
Latin. The proper teaching of Latin as Latin by a 
teacher who is also awake to the importance of the 
ultimate objectives and alert in using the opportunities 
to emphasize them will be sure to produce the best 
results. 

Successful results depend more on the thoroughness 
with which Latin is taught than on any one other 
factor. Knowledge of Latin by the teacher is the first 
and foremost requisite for the teaching of Latin. No 
methods, however modern or however perfect, can 
dispense with that. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


In the basis of the examination of the present con- 
tent and methods we recommend acceptance of the fol- 
lowing general principles for determining methods to 
he employed in the teaching of Latin. 

1. The methods of teaching should be such as will 
levelop in the pupil correct habits of study. The 
methods adopted by the teacher can be effective in 
developing the pupil’s power to understand and read 
Latin or in developing valuable general habits just in 
so far as they create corresponding methods of study 
on the part of the pupil. 

Upon the development of sound habits of study, 
permament and general in their effect, the utmost 
emphasis should be placed. Not simply what the pupil 
does under the immediate direction or personal super- 
vision of the teacher, but what he does by himself in 
his own study of assigned lessons is the final test which 
iny sound method of teaching must successfully meet. 


* Report on the Inquiry Into the Teaching of the Classics, Instal 
ent VII 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO METHODS 
IN TEACHING LATIN’ 


Excellent list of scores for comparisons in Grades 2 to 8. One 


blenk required for each pupil tested. Time required for admin- 
istering test, 45 minutes; for marking 25 test papers, 2 hours. 
Price: $1.50 per hundred; 40c per package of 25; sample 
copy, 5c. 


2. The methods of teaching should be such as will 
contribute directly or indirectly to the progressive de- 
velopment of power to read and understand Latin as 
Latin and at the same time cultivate in the pupil desira- 
ble general mental habits, increase his fund of infor- 
mation, stimulate his appreciation of good literature, 
inculcate right social attitudes and train and encourage 
him to apply independently facts and processes acquired 
in the study of Latin in other fields of intellectual 
activity. 

The development of these immediate and ultimate 
objectives should be continuous, concurrent and inter- 
dependent. 

3. The methods of teaching should be such as to 
utilize constantly and to the fullest extent the previous 
experience of the pupil. 

In the teaching of Latin, especially in the elementary 
stages, this involves a knowledge on the part of the 
teacher of the previous linguistic experience of his 
pupils in English and a careful selection of those ele- 
ments which will furnish the best basis for learning 
the vocabulary, syntax, forms, word-order, and general 
sentence structure of the new language to be learned. 

4. The methods of teaching should be such as to 
enlist the interest of the pupil to the fullest extent 
Other 
things being equal the pupil will acquire more readily, 


consistent with the educational ends in view. 


retain longer, and apply more widely those facts and 
processes in which his interest is most keenly aroused. 

Pupils may be depended on to show a relatively 
greater interest in class-room questions which are func- 
tional rather than formal in character. The Grise 
study shows a distinct preference on the part of pupils 
for the following types of question in the class recita- 
tion on an assigned passage : 

Tell the story up to the point where the new lesson begins. 

Tell what connection this passage has with what has gone 
before 

Tell briefly the story contained in the advance lesson 

Questions on inflections, such as “How does the English word 
‘mission’ help you to tell the fourth principal part of mitto?” 

Questions on English derivatives, such as “What is the mean- 
ing of ‘approximate’ (derived from proxima) ?” 
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SUGGESTIONS AS TO PROCEDURE 

We believe that the general method we have recom- 
mended for training pupils to comprehend Latin as 
Latin will at the same time contribute more effectively 
to the development of desirable general habits of re- 
flective thinking than the use of the analytical method. 

The methods employed in teaching pupils to compre- 
hend Latin should be such as to contribute to the at- 
tainment of the disciplinary objectives and the methods 
which will contribute most effectively to this end are 
in order of preference as follows: 

Training pupils to grasp the meaning of an entire sentence in 
the Latin order and then to translate the sentence as a whole. 

Training pupils to take in the thought of each world-group 
as it appears and then to translate it 

Training pupils to read a Latin sentence and to answer ques 
tions upon it without translating it 


We recommend that much more attention be given 
to a full understanding of the thought-content of the 
reading. We make this recommendation both because 
of the belief that pupils should be taught to regard 
language primarily as a means of conveying thought 
and because of the clues which a clear understanding 
of the story up to a given point will give for the com- 
prehension of the thought of the passage which follows. 

The types of class-room questions recommended as 
valuable for this purpose are in order to preference as 
follows 


What causes does Caesar assign for the migration of the 
Helvetians ? 

Tell what connection this passage has with what has gone 
before 

Tell the story contained in the passage immediately preceding 
the advance assignment 
What is the chief point in this sentence (or paragraph) 
Tell briefly the 


Who came to Caesar 


story contained in the advance assignment 


For what purpose ? 
Tell what you think will follow 


SUMMARY TO METHODSs 


Translation should be neither an uneconomical 
method of awkwardly deciphering the meaning of a 
Latin sentence or paragraph nor the sole or even the 
chief means of testing the pupil's comprehension of his 
Latin reading 

We believe that translation of a single page or para 
graph into adequate English will be of more value to 
the pupil in developing his power to speak and write 
good 


really English and his appreciation of literature 


than many pages done into “translation English.” 

We believe that the methods recommended for learn 
ing Latin vocabulary also provide a better basis for 
developing desirable general habits of thinking than is 


established either by purely memoriter study or by the 
almost universal practice of consulting the vocabular\ 
for the meaning of every unfamiliar word. 

We believe that no improvement proposed in this re- 
port is more imperative than elimination of the ex 
cessive attention now commonly given to formal sy: 
tactical analysis especially when this analysis follow- 
the translation. If the thought of the passage ha; 
been correctly expressed in the translation, a syntactical! 
analysis of the passage is a wholly gratuitous exercis: 
and an unjustifiable interruption of the story. 

If, on the other hand, the thought of the passage ha- 
been incorrectly interpreted or translated as a result 0' 
the pupil’s failure to understand syntactical relations, i 
is the function of the teacher to have anticipated an: 
removed the difficulty by preliminary questions or | 
encouraging the pupil in advance to ask questions 
regard to his own difficulties. 


A Srx-Year Latin Course 


In our four-year secondary schools the pupils ente: 
at about fourteen and graduate at about eighteen yea: 
of age. It is not practicable nor desirable to extend 
School Latin must therefor 


be restricted to four years unless it is to begin earlie: 


the school period later. 


So far as we know there is a general though no 
complete agreement among educational authorities tha 
it would be much better to begin the study of Lati: 
two years earlier. 

There are some opportunities now given to do s 
It is to be desired that these opportunities be mac 
more generally accessible. 

Moreover, there are important reasons for making 
the course in Latin longer than four years in case it 1 
begun earlier. 

By beginning two years earlier and continuing f: 
six years the course can be more fully developed an 
thereby made more effective. It would also be com 
pleted within the upper age limit now reached } 
pupils completing the present four-year course. 

By beginning two years earlier and continuing ih 
study for two years longer than in the present fou: 
vear course it will be practicable to develop more deep! 
rooted habits of accuracy and thoroughness, a larg: 
reading m the authors, greater facility in the readin; 
and broader appreciation of the literary and historica 
influences flowing from the subject. 

It will also furnish those who go on to college great« 
power to read college Latin with certainty and spec: 
and thus the opportunity to gain a larger first-han 
acquaintance with Latin literature. 
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LENGTH OF SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSE 


The value of longer continuity in leading secondary 
school studies is commonly admitted, though not al- 
ways appreciated. It is sometimes erroneously sup- 
posed that each successive year of progress in a study 
is almost or altogether equal and is somewhat like piling 
blocks of the same size and shape one on top of the 
other. 

This overlooks the two facts that the pupil’s maturity 
ordinarily increases each year and that the results com- 
ing from a fairly well taught study are cumulative, so 
that for both reasons’each succeeding year is usually 
worth more than the year before it. Each added year 
thus represents the addition not of an equal but of a 
larger volume. 

It is not like the lengthening of a tube, but like the 
each following year starting with 
Such is the increase which may 


expansion of a cone, 
a larger basal area. 
be expected in varying extent with any fairly good 
teaching, though not to any large extent with poor 
teaching. 


The chance for establishing generally a well planned 
six-year secondary school education has a far larger 
significance than the proper development of Latin or of 
any other individual study. It presents the one avail- 
able opportunity for putting our whole secondary 
academic education on a satisfactory basis. 

On an intelligently arranged six-year plan all second- 
ary studies would have a far better chance for their 
proper development at the time when they should be 
developed and with the time needed to develop them. 

The secondary school and not the university is now 
which to attack the whole 
American education. 


the strategic center from 
problem of reconstructing 


Book Notes and Reviews 


In order to get the report on methods in teaching 
Latin into the hands of teachers as early as possible 
after its release for publication, we are holding out 
‘Book Notes and Reviews” and making place for the 


report in this issue. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS’ 


A Report of the North Carolina Education Association’s Committee 
on Code of Ethics 


UBLIC EDUCATION is the great creative process by 
means of which society consciously strives to control and 
perpetuate its life and to improve its condition. 

On account of the delicate and difficult nature of this process, 
due to the intangibility of the substance with which it works 
and of the results which it achieves, preéminently in the pro- 
tession of teaching it is aspiration rather than attainment that 
constitutes ethical conduct 

Those who accept the responsibility, therefore, of serving so- 
ciety by attempting to determine, direct, and carry on the pro 
cess of education should be guided by the highest 

vice, should possess the highest attributes of character, and 

uuld practice the highest code of ethical conduct 

These ideals, attributes, and practices should find expression 

the teacher's relation to each of the following 

1. The Pupils 

uuld endeavor to set up ideals and to assist his pupils in ac 
quiring the desire, the knowledge, and the power to make those 
of the com 


ideals of 


In his relation to his pupils the teacher 


als prevail in their own lives and in the life 
munity of which they are members 

In order that he may be able to do this, he should recognize 
and respect the inalienable rights of childhood and the ind: 
His attitude toward his pupils should 


luality of cach child 
determined not so much by contemplation of what, from the 
ought to be or may ultimately become, 
Youth 


ilt point of view, they 
by frank recognition of what they intrinsically are 


* From The North Carolina Teacher for September, 1924. 


is not a defect to be overcome by old age. Like beauty, it is 
its own excuse for being. The teacher's attitude, therefore, 
should be devoid of condescension and characterized by sympa- 
thy and justice. 

The teacher's authority should be commensurate with his re- 
sponsibility, but he should punish only to protect, and control 
He should attempt to maintain the dignity of 
demonstrating his superior ability to serve, 
He should strive 


only to liberate. 
his position by 
rather than his arbitrary power to compel. 
to lift up his pupils to the high level of codperation, rather than 
to hold them to the low plane of mere obedience. 

2. Fellow-Teachers In his relation to his co-workers, the 
attitude should be characterized by the spirit of co- 

CoGperation is not obedience to a superior, but 
The heart of co6peration is the recognition 


teacher's 
operation 
loyalty to an equal 
of common interests 

As guidance for the conduct of teachers in their relations to 
one another, the Golden Rule is adequate and applies with ex- 
plicit force and beauty 

3. The Administration—The relation between the teacher and 
those in positions of superior responsibility should be char- 
acterized by mutual confidence and coéperation 

Those who are responsible to the public for the conduct of 
the school should attempt to acquaint the teacher with the larger 
purposes of the organization and to furnish him with such 
assistance and guidance as will enable him to coéperate intelli- 


gently. The teacher should make a sympathetic effort to under- 
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purposes and, regardless of personal feeling or 


private opinion, so long as he continues to be a part of the 


stand those 


organization, faithfully to carry them out. 

Teachers, however, should be encouraged to make suggestions 
and to offer criticisms through proper channels. A school sys- 
tem in which only one mind is allowed to think and only one 
voice to speak is ethically as well as educationally indefensible 

All contracts should be offered in good faith and accepted in 
the same spirit, and no contract should be broken by either party 
except by mutual consent or by due process of law. If at any 
the either 


decide that a new contract should not be entered into, the party 


time before expiration of a contract party should 


so deciding should notify the other party at such time and in 


such manner as may be calculated to produce the minimum 


amount of inconvenience or embarrassment 


4. The Community In his relation to the community the 
teacher should be an example of the value to society of an 
educated citizen. So far as may be consistent with the best 
performance of his specific duties, as a teacher, he should 


actively identify himself with all movements of civic and social 


interest 


In his personal relations his conduct should be such as to 


elevate rather than to lower prevailing moral standards. His 
habits and practices should be governed by a due regard for 
the established conventions of the community 


In all his 


immediate 


relations he should attempt, without calculation of 


the financial compensation involved, to serve t 


best of his ability the best interests of the community 
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5. The Profession - 


should stand 


-In his relation to his profession the 
for the highest ideals educationa] 


teacher of 


service. 


His loyalty to his group should be based upon recognitio: 
of group responsibility to society. 


In the interest of professional growth he should maintain a 
friendly attitude toward change, and should support the efforts 
of his profession as an organized body to elevate its standards 


and improve the quality of its service. 


6. Himself—In his attitude toward himself the teacher ma 
well afford to heed the admonition of Cardinal Wolsey to Cron 
“Love thyself last.” 
His attitude should be characterized | 


However, he should not be + 


well: 


aware of doing this 
Moses, 


the spirit of whose face shone, but who wist not that 


it shone 


In the presence of his burning bush the teacher should ever 


Before men | 


stand with reverence and in humility of spirit. 


bearing should be dignified and devoid of apology, but without 


conceit 


To this end he should strive to keep himself physically cf 


cient, mentally alert, emotionally sympathetic, volitionally mor 


and spiritually reverent. 
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stand those purposes and, regardless of personal feeling or 
private opinion, so long as he continues to be a part of the 
organization, faithfully to carry them out. 

Teachers, however, should be encouraged to make suggestions 
and to offer criticisms through proper channels. A school sys- 
tem in which only one mind is allowed to think and only one 
voice to speak is ethically as well as educationally indefensible. 

All contracts should be offered in good faith and accepted in 
the same spirit, and no contract should be broken by either party 
except by mutual consent or by due process of law. If at any 
time before the expiration of a contract either party should 
decide that a new contract should not be entered into, the party 
so deciding should notify the other party at such time and in 
such manner as may be calculated to produce the minimum 
amount of inconvenience or embarrassment. 

4. The Community.—In his relation to the community the 
teacher should be an example of the value to society of an 
educated citizen. So far as may be consistent with the best 
performance of his specific duties, as a teacher, he should 
actively identify himself with all movements of civic and social 
interest. 

In his personal relations his conduct should be such as to 
elevate rather than to lower prevailing moral standards. His 
habits and practices should be governed by a due regard for 
the established conventions of the community. 

In all his relations he should attempt, without calculation of 
the immediate financial compensation involved, to serve to the 


best of his ability the best interests of the community. 
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5. The Profession—In his relation to his profession the 
teacher should stand for the highest ideals of educational 
service. 

His loyalty to his group should be based upon recognition 
of group responsibility to society. 

In the interest of professional growth he should maintain a 
friendly attitude toward change, and should support the efforts 
of his profession as an organized body to elevate its standards 
and improve the quality of its service 

6. Himself —lIn his attitude toward himself the teacher may 
well afford to heed the admonition of Cardinal Wolsey to Crom- 
well: “Love thyself last.” However, he should not be too 
aware of doing this. His attitude should be characterized by 
the spirit of Moses, whose face shone, but who wist not that 
it shone. 

In the presence of his burning bush the teacher should ever 
stand with reverence and in humility of spirit. Before men his 
bearing should be dignified and devoid of apology, but without 
conceit. 

To this end he should strive to keep himself physically effi- 
cient, mentally alert, emotionally sympathetic, volitionally moral, 


and spiritually reverent. 
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